FROM VALMY TO THE DANUBE
temper, as indicated by every change of his passionate
expression. 'General/ he would cry one moment,
embracing Napoleon, 'how great you are!' And the
next: 'Look at the little scoundrel! No bigger than my
boot!'
The 4th Hussars, with Captain Ney at the head of his
company, were placed under Kleber at the early stages
of the triumph that for some time marked the passage
of the Sambre-et-Meuse. At every turn the nation
showed its appreciation of the political struggle that was
embodied by Jourdan's men, sending deputations to
applaud them, feasting them at great tables set in the
open, and greeting their march with showers of sweets,
blooms, and ribbons. It was this awareness that guided
the pen of a young soldier to inscribe in a battle letter:
cWe fought one against five, but ]ua Marseillaise was
fighting with us/
On June z 5th they defeated the Allies under Coburg
at Fleurus, which drove the invader from French soil.
A feature of this battle which must have interested Ney,
whose mind had a turn for curious inventions, was that
the French employed the first balloon to observe hos-
tilities. Most of the information that its navigators, in
the excitement of the moment, sent to the ground by
means of ropes was inaccurate, and Jour dan was right in
saying that its real service was to astonish the enemy.
Kleber's army pressed on and forced the evacuation
of Mons, from which point Ney went ahead and received
the keys of Brussels on July nth. Four days later they
drove the Austrians from their lines fronting Louvain,
while on the i6th Ney's company was sent to locate the
movements of the retreating rear-guard. He was in-
variably chosen for tasks requiring a sound judgment,
while he also impressed by his rare but elemental ability
in returning a straightforward answer.
The result was that Kleber attached him to the staff
with the temporary rank of adjutant-general, which Ney
regarded with some disfavour at first as likely to hamper
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